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Supporting Vulnerable Learners in the Primary Grades: 
Strategies to Prevent Early School Failure 

Melissa Stormont, Linda Espinosa,* Nancy Knipping, & Rebecca McCathren 

University of Missouri-Columbia 



Abstract 



This article provides early elementary school teachers with specific strategies to support the diverse needs of children 
who are vulnerable for failure in school. Children who are vulnerable include those who have an increased risk for 
failure because of specific characteristics that have been found to predict problems in school, such as poverty. A 
theoretical framework is provided to illustrate the multiple and interactive influences affecting children who are 
vulnerable. Specific strategies for establishing relationships, addressing the needs of children who exhibit challenging 
behavior, and supporting language development are discussed. 



Introduction 



Young children enter elementary school with many different needs, skill levels, and learning histories 
(e.g., Kauffman, 2001 ; Meese, 2001; Mercer & Mercer, 2001). In addition to the challenge of meeting the 
typical needs of a group of young children who are at different developmental and skill levels, teachers 
also need to be prepared to work with young children who are at risk for failure in school (Kaiser & 
Hester, 1997; Carnegie Task Force on Meeting the Needs of Young Children, 1994). A growing 
population of children are vulnerable for failure in their early years (Erikson & Pianta, 1989; Carnegie 
Task Force on Meeting the Needs of Young Children, 1994; Walker, 1998; Webster-Stratton, 1997). For 
the purposes of this article, we have defined children who are vulnerable as those who have an increased 
risk for academic or social problems given the presence of specific conditions or demographic 
characteristics that predict future problems. Although the presence of disabilities often creates greater risk 
for academic and social problems, the focus of this article will be on learners who are at risk but do not 
have identified developmental delays or disabilities. 



Most children are "at risk" at some time or another. James Comer states that "given increasing divorce 
rates, the growing numbers of single parent families and families in which both parents work, and the 
general complexity of modern life, even children of well-educated, middle-class parents can come to 
school unprepared because of the stress their families are undergoing" (as cited in Ascher, 1993, p. 2 ). 



Some of these children will require social or educational intervention and support in order. to succeed in 
school. Accordingly, this article provides teachers with research-based classroom strategies to support 
learners with a wide range of needs. Prior to the discussion of educational supports, information on the 
contexts that create vulnerability in learners is presented. 
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Children Who Are Vulnerable for Failure 

Many children who are considered ’’vulnerable” live below the poverty level. Poverty has been 
documented repeatedly as a risk factor; the developmental and achievement deficits in children from low 
socioeconomic backgrounds are significant by kindergarten entry and increase with each year in school 
(West, Denton, & Germino-Hausken, 2000). It is also important to underscore the fact that children with 
certain ethnic or language backgrounds are at greater risk for poverty, including children of African 
American and Hispanic descent, children whose first language is not English or who speak a nonstandard 
dialect of English, and children who have limited language skills. Currently, African American and 
Hispanic students account for 34% of the public school population (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 2002). 

Multiple risk factors can clearly create greater vulnerability in children. For example, Hispanic children, 
and particularly those children whose first language is not English, are about twice as likely as non- 
Hispanic White children to read below average for their grade (Kao & Tienda, 1995). The increased risk 
for failure for Hispanic students is important to underscore given that Hispanic students account for at 
least 17% of the public school population, and in some areas of the United States, Hispanic students 
account for up to 32% of the public school population (National Center for Education Statistics, 2002). 

In addition to children who are at risk because of poverty and poorly developed or nonstandard English- 
language skills, children may also be considered vulnerable because of their behavior. Children who enter 
kindergarten with high levels of activity and aggression appear to be at greatest risk for having negative 
social outcomes (Stormont, 2002). Peers tend to reject children who exhibit behavior problems, and after a 
period of time, children who exhibit behavior problems may be on the receiving end of unprovoked 
aggression from peers (Olson, 1992). Thus, as reputations are created, even in the preschool years, it 
becomes a challenge to create interventions that change behavior in socially valid ways (i.e., peers and 
adults acknowledge improvement). As children continue to manifest challenging behavior over time, the 
task of changing their behavior becomes very difficult. According to Walker, Colvin, and Ramsey (1995), 
if antisocial behavior patterns are not remedied prior to the fourth grade, the behavior patterns are thought 
to be so established that they cannot be ’’cured” but can only be managed with ongoing supports and 
interventions. 

Other research has also clearly underscored the importance of this window of opportunity for affecting 
children’s adjustment. Pianta (1999) states ”by the end of third grade, children’s pathways are fairly set. 

By the end of third grade, one can predict with a fairly high degree of accuracy how well children will do 
in their later years” (p. 16). Thus, the importance of providing supportive early elementary school 
experiences that build skills and competencies in young children who are vulnerable for having social and 
academic problems cannot be overstated (Walker, 1998). 

Therefore, one of the ongoing challenges for researchers and teacher educators is to provide teachers in 
early elementary school classrooms (i.e., kindergarten through third grade) with specific strategies to meet 
successfully the academic and social needs of a diverse group of young children. To better understand the 
dynamic interaction of layered influences, it is important to provide a theoretical model to use as a 
framework for understanding vulnerability. We have selected a systems theory to frame the discussion of 
children who are vulnerable in early educational settings. 



Systems Theory 

According to Pianta (1999), systems theory is useful for understanding risk factors and the ways in which 
teachers can buffer or exacerbate children’s risk. Systems theory also addresses the complexity of risk 
factors, the interrelationship among risk factors, and the effects of these conditions on children’s 
development and learning. When applying systems theory to the classroom context, it is important to 
understand how different system levels can influence classrooms. Pianta (1999) described a multilevel 
systems theory for understanding children’s development and learning within the context of four different 
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system levels. The most distal level includes the culture and community within the specific systems of 
school, neighborhood, and church. The next two levels include the smaller social groups, which 
encompass the classroom, peers, and family systems, and the dyadic systems, which encompass teacher, 
friend, and parent interactions with the child. The final system level is the individual child's biological and 
behavioral systems. All of these levels are interactive and affect each other in various idiosyncratic ways. 

Although most of the specific systems that affect children are addressed in this article in some fashion, the 
greatest emphasis will be on the classroom, small group, dyadic, and child systems. We chose this focus 
because of the premise that although the other systems affect the teacher and the student, both directly and 
indirectly, the teacher may not be able to impact them significantly. However, many systems exist within 
the classroom that the teacher can impact greatly, including small group interactions, interactions with 
peers and friends, and, perhaps most importantly, teacher-student interactions. Through positive 
interactions with children, teachers can teach important competencies that may protect children from 
developing or sustaining problems (Pianta, 1999). This article is timely given the prevalent societal 
practice of interpreting vulnerable children’s biological systems as the cause of their behavior and 
ignoring the influence of other systems. "The ease with which biological interpretations are made for 
children's school -related problems (e.g., reading failure, behavior maladaptation) reflects an unfortunate 
inclination to attribute the cause of problem outcomes in schools to forces that schools cannot influence or 
control..." (Pianta, 1999, p. 32). 

In this article, we first describe general supports that children need to have within their classrooms. 
Supports for fostering positive classroom relationships and appropriate behavior are important for all 
young children, including those who are vulnerable for failure. Within the context of these broader 
supports, young children who are vulnerable also need teachers who can implement strategies to address 
behavioral concerns and can foster the development of language abilities. 



Supporting Social Development 



Classroom Relationships 

Classroom relationships can be powerful influences in all children’s lives, and as noted earlier, teachers 
can influence these relationships greatly (Pianta, 1999). Building on Roberts (1996), Pianta argues that 
this approach can be especially important for children living in high-risk circumstances for whom 
relationships may be compromised. He further states that 

because adult-child relationships are a resource for development, strengthening these 
relationships in nonrisk populations can have added benefits to development. In both risk 
and nonrisk samples, then, a focus on enhancing child- teacher relationships can be 
expected to elevate competence levels and to help attenuate the rates of failure currently 
present in public schools. (Pianta, 1999, p. 12) 

Dalton and Watson (1997) also note the benefits of supportive classroom relationships. Their research 
with the Child Development Project in elementary schools indicates that children who perceive that their 
schools and classrooms have a strong sense of community and that their schools and classrooms are 
where their teachers and classmates care about them and where their ideas and concerns are considered 
important are more likely to "like school, trust and respect their teachers, enjoy challenging learning 
activities, be concerned about and help others, and resolve conflicts fairly and without force" (p. 164). 
Further, "the relationships between school community and student outcomes — particularly attitudinal and 
motivational outcomes — hold for schools at a wide range of poverty levels and, in some cases, appear to 
be strongest among schools with the most disadvantaged student populations" (Battistich, Solomon, Kim, 
Watson, & Schaps, 1995, p. 649). 

Dalton and Watson (1997) describe many ways that teachers can foster caring relationships with and 
among children. Some of these strategies include (1) activities that help children get to know each other 
and their teacher as individuals (e.g., interviewing each other about favorite activities and special talents, 
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bringing special family possessions to school to show the class, making a class book and photo album that 
feature each child and the teacher along with information about each); (2) class meetings in which 
children describe "ways we want our class to be" (Developmental Studies Center, 1996) and then 
collaborate to establish class norms in accordance with those ideas; and (3) collaborative learning 
environments where it is safe to make mistakes and everyone has a way to participate. One teacher in the 
Child Development Project explained, "When everyone counts, everyone can contribute; when everyone 
can contribute, everyone can learn" (Dalton & Watson, 1997, p. 16). 

Even after relationships and a sense of community have been built within a classroom, some children may 
require additional support. Children who are considered vulnerable because of their behavior often have 
high levels of activity and impulsivity, attention problems, aggressive behavior, or problems regulating 
their emotions. Many children who exhibit challenging behavior are from families who experience 
multiple stressors, and these children may not have learned appropriate ways of solving conflicts or 
expressing their needs (Kauffman, 2001; Stormont, 2001). The following section provides teachers with 
some concrete strategies for supporting children who exhibit challenging behavior. 

Supporting Children Who Exhibit Challenging Behavior 

Although all young children benefit from behavior supports such as clear expectations, direct teaching of 
appropriate behavior, and positive interactions with teachers, children who are vulnerable because of their 
challenging behavior usually need more support in these areas. In addition, children who are vulnerable 
may need other more individualized supports. These supports are discussed in the following sections. 

Teach Expectations. At the beginning of the school year, elementary school teachers commonly introduce, 
or develop with their students, the rules or expectations for their classroom (Meese, 2001). Reviewing the 
rules during the first days or weeks of school will often be enough for children who have had similar 
behavior expectations stressed in other environments. However, for some children, learning acceptable 
classroom behavior will take a lot of time and practice (Lewis & Sugai, 1999). Children who are 
vulnerable for challenging behavior will need multiple opportunities to learn the rules and may take 
longer to learn how to behave appropriately in different settings. It is important that teachers understand 
the different experiences that some children have had in terms of behavior expectations (Lewis & Sugai, 
1999). As Van Acker, Grant, and Henry (1996) note: 

The behaviors and values that children learn at home and in their community are brought 

with them as they enter school. For many of these children the behaviors that are perceived 

as inappropriate in the school setting are learned and/or sanctioned in the child's home. (p. 

317) 

In other cases, children have families who have taught and tried to support appropriate behavior, but 
because of the children's unique characteristics (e.g., high activity, attention problems), these children 
need additional support in the school setting. 

Without understanding how different contexts affect children's behavior, teachers may develop a negative 
attitude toward children who exhibit challenging behavior (Kauffman, 2001). As noted above, children at 
risk for challenging behavior need to be taught explicitly what they are expected to do to meet their needs 
without jeopardizing the needs of others in the class or school. One way teachers can accomplish this goal 
is to give concrete and specific feedback to children (Lewis & Sugai, 1999). For example, teachers may 
point out to a child when he behaved kindly to a peer or adult. Conversely, if a child was not kind, 
teachers may first explain to her that what she did was not kind in very specific terms and then help her 
say what she wants to say in an appropriate way. Young children who are vulnerable for behavior 
problems may not have the language skills necessary to negotiate their needs with peers. When these 
children hear "use your words," they may think that they are using their words. Teachers need to support 
children in learning new words and new ways to negotiate their needs and desires. Teaching appropriate 
social behavior requires at least as much patience as teaching academic concepts (Sugai & Lewis, 1996). 
If children make an academic error (e.g., child says "ten-teen" instead of "twenty"), teachers use that 
information to assess what a child understands about specific content. If a child makes a social error (e.g., 
he calls a child a name when she interrupts his activity), teachers must also use this behavior as a piece of 
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information to target the child's needs for instruction in this area (Sugai & Lewis, 1996). 

Monitor Interactions. Teachers can easily become frustrated with the amount of time they spend 
managing the behavior of a few students. They may also find themselves feeling that they are constantly 
negative or critical with some children who exhibit challenging behavior. For these few children, it is 
important that teachers monitor the feedback that they are giving to them fbewis & Sugai, 1999). For 
example, do children only get teacher attention and assistance when they are off-task or breaking a rule? 
Furthermore, is that attention negative? Jack and colleagues (1996) found that children who exhibit 
challenging behavior had four times as many negative interactions with teachers as positive. Teachers 
need to collect data on how often they are providing positive feedback to the students they find most 
challenging. 

Feedback could be monitored on an index card that the teacher keeps in his or her pocket or desk (i.e., 
where numbers of negative, corrective, and positive comments are tallied). If teachers find that they are 
not giving many positive comments to a few students, they could plan specific times to check whether 
students are acting appropriately and then provide positive feedback to each student (Gunter & Coutinho, 
1997; Maag, 2001). The feedback should highlight for students what they are doing that is appropriate and 
helpful for their overall learning or social relationships. Teachers spend an incredible amount of time 
managing the behavior of a small number of students (Kauffman, 2001). It is important to use this time to 
support appropriate behavior proactively rather than spending time reacting to inappropriate behavior and 
perhaps contributing to a pattern of negative behavior (Gunter & Coutinho, 1997; Lewis & Sugai, 1999; 
Maag, 2001; Kauffman, 2001; Sugai & Lewis, 1996). 

Target Individual Needs for Extra Support. When high rates of negative or corrective feedback are given 
to a few students, teachers should help support those students by providing more individualized supports 
for appropriate behavior. If a student tends to have problems consistently in certain contexts, then the 
teacher needs to support the child by restating the expectations for that setting immediately before the 
student enters it (Walker, Colvin, & Ramsey, 1995). Peers can also support other children by sharing 
game rules and other directions for activities prior to beginning. This support is particularly important for 
students who are impulsive and have problems creating organizational structures to approach play with 
peers (Stormont, 2002). 

Settings that include large groups of children and minimal adult supervision are often associated with 
problem behavior in children (Sugai & Lewis, 1996). Additional strategies may need to be implemented 
in these settings because they may serve as triggers for problem behavior (e.g., playing tetherball, entering 
and exiting the lunch line, lining up and waiting for the bus [Lewis, Powers, Kelk, & Newcomer, 2002, 
Meese, 2001; Mercer & Mercer, 2001]). 

For some children, visual cues may help them remember or conceptualize behavioral skills that are 
required in the school setting. Students could help create pictures that illustrate what desired behavior 
looks like in different settings. Teachers could also take pictures of students in the class when they are 
exhibiting behaviors with which a few children struggle (e.g., sharing, respecting others' activities, 
keeping hands to self, talking out problems) and refer to the pictures prior to entering different settings 
where those behaviors should be present. Students who are vulnerable may need such structure and visual 
cues to help them be more successful (Mercer & Mercer, 2001). Children's challenging behavior is also 
related to the how closely the task that they are expected to complete matches their abilities. Gunter and 
Coutinho (1997) found that when children were provided with instructional modifications or enough 
information to be successful when completing tasks, their disruptive behavior decreased. 

Some students may also need more focused instruction on specific social skills. Young children who are 
vulnerable may have some common social skills deficits, including, for example, using aggression to 
resolve conflict. Children who use aggression when they are angry need strategies for regulating their 
anger in more socially appropriate ways. For example, children can be taught to ask to talk with a 
particular person when they are upset. Children can also provide teachers with a signal that indicates that 
they are getting upset and need help coming up with appropriate ways to deal with a conflict. Children 
become angry for a variety of reasons. Some children may get frustrated when they cannot put together a 
puzzle or figure out what they are supposed to do to complete an assignment. For children who need more 
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concrete directions or assistance completing tasks, teachers might assign these students a few peer buddies 
who could help the student when he or she needs assistance. Teachers could educate the peer buddies on 
how to work with the student, including ways to communicate clearly and how to help the student 
complete a task without completing it for him or her. 

Other children become angry when they are given instructions to do something that they do not want to 
do. Whether the direction is to be seated or to come in from recess, some children have trouble complying 
immediately with a teacher s requests (Olympia, Heathfield, Jenson, & Clark, 2002). Teachers need to 
support these students by providing prompts for transitions and perhaps helping students plan for what 
they will do when they go to the other setting. For example, a teacher might say, ’’Sami, we are going in 
from recess in 5 minutes. Do you know what we are going to do when we get inside?” Sami might say, 
’’You are going to read to us. Can I draw while you are reading?” This conversation and opportunity to 
honor a child’s preference (drawing) may ease the transition from recess. Another way teachers can work 
with students who do not like to comply with directions is to offer as many choices within tasks as 
possible. These choices need to be structured. For example, choosing not to complete assigned tasks is 
unacceptable. However, children could choose how they complete tasks or the order in which they 
complete them. Again, it is also important that teachers are consistent in enforcing their expectations 
while supporting children in negotiating how to get their personal needs met without disrupting others. 
Research clearly supports the need for such support (Eisenberg et al., 1999). Specifically, young children’s 
reactions to anger in early elementary school were predictive of social competence several years later. 

Many packaged social skills curricula are available that may be useful for particular groups of students 
who need to work on strategies for dealing with anger, asking for assistance, and other social behaviors. 
For example, one social skills curriculum is the Skillstreaming series (Goldstein, McGinnis, Sprafkin, 
Gershaw, & Klein, 2003; McGinnis & Goldstein, 2003). This curriculum includes a format that lists 
specific skills to be addressed and then provides corresponding lesson plans. However, lessons need to be 
modified and adapted to make the curriculum more meaningful to the students (Sugai & Lewis, 1996). 
Additionally, social skills should be taught throughout the day and supported by different people in the 
school environment. Overall, social skills instruction should focus on teaching children to respond to their 
environment in ways that are socially appropriate so that they develop more positive relationships with 
peers and adults and spend more time engaged in learning. For an extensive review of how social skills 
should be assessed and guidelines for social skills instruction, see Sugai and Lewis (1996). 

Peers and other adults can be recruited to help support children’s use of socially appropriate behavior in 
different contexts. One specific strategy that may be particularly appealing to teachers because it involves 
a classroom-wide commitment to supporting appropriate behavior is peer ’’tootling.” Researchers have 
recently recommended teaching peer tootling to support peer recognition of appropriate behavior and to 
minimize adult attention for tattling behavior (Skinner, Neddenriep, Robinson, Ervin, & Jones, 2002). 
When implementing the tootling strategy, students record, on an index card taped to their desk, specific 
instances when they observe a peer helping another peer throughout the day. The teacher collects index 
cards at the end of each day, records the data, and shares the information with the students the following 
morning. Teachers add their own observations, so that, over a few days, all children are recognized for 
positive peer behavior. 

The overall purpose of the strategy is to teach children to recognize when their peers are doing kind 
things. This experience can be especially poignant for students who are vulnerable and may receive only 
negative feedback from peers regarding their behavior. Teachers could modify this strategy and have class 
meetings at the end of the day during which the children share their comments regarding their peers. 

Again, teachers would add their own observations as necessary to be sure all children are recognized over 
time. Teachers could also have other adults such as the principal or another teacher come in and share 
their comments regarding observations of children’s appropriate behavior. 

Access Additional Support. For 3-5% of the school-age population, the support strategies delineated in 
article will not be enough to support them in the general education setting (Kauffman, 2001). Therefore, 
teachers need to collaborate with other professionals who have expertise in the area of challenging 
behavior. School psychologists and behavior consultants should have the expertise needed to conduct 
functional behavioral assessments of children who exhibit severe behavior problems. Functional 
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behavioral assessments involve a detailed analysis of the environmental factors that may support a 
student’s inappropriate behavior followed with an individualized plan to teach and support a more socially 
appropriate alternative behavior (e.g., Lewis & Sugai, 1999; Olympia, Heathfield, Jensen, & Clark, 2002). 

For most students who are vulnerable, early supports for behavior can eliminate the need for more 
intrusive interventions. Early supports for academic difficulties are also important. Many children who 
exhibit challenging behavior also have skill deficits (Kauffman, 2001). Children who exhibit challenging 
behavior who have academic skill deficits may become disruptive to avoid difficult tasks. For many 
students who are vulnerable, some of their academic needs in school can be traced back to weak English- 
language skills. Accordingly, the following section describes strategies that teachers can use to support 
language development. 



Supporting Language Development 

Although most children who enter kindergarten are able to talk, school failure is often associated with 
language deficits. The negative effects of language delays and disorders on peer relationships (Rice, 

1993) , emotional and psychiatric disorders (Baker 8 l Cantwell, 1982; 1987; Beitchman, Nair, Clegg, 
Ferguson, & Patel, 1986), behavior problems (Camarata, Hughes, & Ruhl, 1988), reading ability (Bashir 
& Scavuzzo, 1992), and later school achievement (Catts, 1993; Fey, Catts, & Larrivee, 1995; Watkins, 

1994) have been well documented. As many as 17% of Americans are estimated to have some kind of 
communicative disorder (Owens, Metz, & Haas, 2000), and many more individuals have difficulties with 
communication that are not severe enough to be considered a disorder. The purpose of this section is to 
describe difficulties experienced by students who are vulnerable in the areas of language and some 
strategies to enhance the development of these children's skills. 

Detecting language difficulties in early elementary school when children are able to talk can be 
challenging. Children struggling with language often have deficits in either auditory processing or in word 
retrieval. Frequently, teachers are concerned about the child's classroom behavior or low academic 
achievement and do not suspect that the child is having difficulty with language. Characteristics of 
children experiencing language difficulties may include difficulty following directions (may appear to be 
noncompliant), difficulty with phonics and hearing the differences among sounds, difficulty using either 
contextual or syntactic information for figuring out unknown text, difficulty in becoming or staying 
organized, difficulty with time management, difficulty with auditory comprehension, and difficulty 
getting along well with peers. 

In general, children who have difficulty processing language need support from the environment to help 
make sense of the words they hear, particularly oral directions. The first strategy, adding visual or 
physical cues, can make the words more understandable and help the child remember what was being 
said. A second strategy is to ask for feedback or check for understanding. Often, children do not know that 
they do not understand, so asking, "Do you understand?" results in a nod of the head. Instead, teachers 
should ask the child a question that requires specific information. For example, "Tell me, what are you 
going to do first?" A third strategy is to avoid giving a list of directions at once. Often, the only direction 
the child will remember is the one heard last, which is not what teachers want done first. If it is necessary 
to give a series of directions, teachers’can add written directions or pictures of the steps so the child has a 
concrete prompt. 

In addition to those children who may have difficulty processing auditory input, children whose language 
in the home is not a good match to the language in the classroom may experience difficulty (Cook, 

Tessier, & Klein, 2000). School requires a language style that some families use as part of the familial 
communication style, and other families do not. Literate style language (i.e., school language) is more 
deco ntextuali zed than the type of language typically used among people who are familiar with each other. 
Many children need additional support to develop the vocabulary and narrative skills required for school 
success. 

Vocabulary and narrative skills can be strengthened through reading to children and encouraging children 
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to interact with both the teacher and the storybook. Research on the effects of interactive storybook 
reading with young children has shown that substantial gains can be made in oral language development, 
particularly for children from low-income environments who demonstrate language delays (Arnold & 
Whitehurst, 1998; Dickinson & Smith, 1994; Karweit & Wasik, 1996; Valdez-Menchaca & Whitehurst, 
1992). Although interactive reading has been effective with kindergartners (Leung & Pikulski, 1990; 
Morrow, O'Connor, & Smith, 1990), as described below, it is not a common experience for many 
elementary-age children. 

Storybook reading should be an interactive process, involving the child, the teacher, and the text. In 
addition to reading the text, adults should pose questions, comment on important features of the pictures 
or story, and respond to children’s initiations about the words and pictures in the books (Arnold & 
Whitehurst, 1998; Cole & Maddox, 1997; Mautte, 1990). This kind of interaction requires a small 
adultxhild ratio and is difficult to do effectively in a large group. Teachers can use the assistance of aides, 
paraprofessionals, parent volunteers, practicum students, and other professionals to help support 
storybook reading. 

Storybooks as well as home and classroom activities can provide the context for children to construct their 
own narratives. Finding time in the day for children to tell those stories can be challenging, but doing so is 
important in developing narrative skills. In addition to the general language supports presented in this 
section, it is also important to address the needs of children who are vulnerable for failure who are 
learning English as a second language. 

According to theU.S. Census Bureau (2000), 18% of all 5- to 17-year-old children live in families where 
English is not the primary language. In general, school experiences should support the continued 
development of the child's primary language while providing meaningful experiences with English 
(International Reading Association, 1997). Many classroom strategies can be used to support the 
development of the primary language. It is important to remember that the strategies used to support 
learning a first language are useful for supporting the acquisition of the second or even third language. 
These strategies include referential language, repetition, providing a rich context for the language, and 
beginning at the level where the child is able to understand. Children who are in the beginning stages of 
learning a language may listen for a long time before being willing to talk in class. 

The development of both oral language and literacy in English can be supported in early childhood 
classrooms. Labeling objects and areas in the classroom using English and the other languages 
represented in the room can help students begin to make the connections between their home language 
and English. Storybooks can also be used to support language and literacy for children whose primary 
language is not English. Strategies include (1) adding the primary language translation to familiar stories, 
(2) sending translated books home, (3) establishing a lending library that includes books written in the 
children’s primary languages, and (4) having fluent speakers of the child's primary language (instructional 
assistants, parent volunteers, older children) read and engage the child in early literacy activities in the 
primary language (Espinosa & Burns, in press). English-language development can be facilitated using 
the language strategies discussed above. It is important to remember that children will not learn literacy, 
skills in a language they do not yet speak. 



Many different factors place children in a vulnerable position upon entry into elementary school. The first 
purpose of this article was to provide professionals who work in early elementary school settings with 
information regarding risk factors that create such vulnerability in young learners. Because the 
interactions among different risk factors are also important to consider for each student, an interactive 
systems theory was used as a framework to discuss vulnerability. The second purpose of this article was 
provide professionals with some concrete strategies to support learners who are vulnerable. The 
foundational strategy is to establish personal relationships with and among students. Additional strategies 
for supporting children who exhibit challenging behavior and for supporting language development were 
also delineated. 



Summary 
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The importance of teachers being prepared to work with children who are vulnerable cannot be overstated. 
Success or failure in the first years of school greatly affects children’s futures. If children leave third grade 
without good social skills and foundational language (and then subsequent reading) skills or have 
developed or sustained challenging behavior, their likelihood of having successful futures is bleak. 
Teachers need strategies such as the ones provided in this article to help create more successful 
educational futures in the lives of children who are vulnerable for failure. 



Note 



*In alphabetical order. 
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